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bourgeois. His arguments often shocked them. For
example, he always criticised the Marxist theory that
labour alone creates value. He stood against not only the
"dictatorship of the proletariat/' but even the funda-
mental thesis of Socialism that the public interest is
solely the interest of the working class. While strongly
affirming the benefits of shorter working hours and even
of labour holidays, he did not accept the optimistic thesis
that such reforms would not reduce but would even
raise the output of industry.
If the Institute of France did not open its doors to
him he was, on the other hand, elected, and without
offering himself as a candidate, member of the Academies
of Rome, Brussels, Budapest, Madrid and Naples. In
1913, the Royal Academy of Belgium conferred on him
the Laveleye Prize, awarded every six years by an inter-
national committee to the economist or lawyer "whose
work as a whole has contributed most to the advancement
of science.'* At its Jubilee, the University of Lausanne
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Social Science,
honoris causa.
When he reached the age limit, Gide was named
honorary Professor of the Faculty of Law of Paris. But
the co-operators, at their Congress of 1919, decided to
create for him with funds of the French co-operative
movement, a Chair of Co-operation in the College de
France. He occupied it brilliantly until 1930, the year of
his retirement, when it was abolished.
CHARLIS GIDE AND HIS OPPONENTS
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu and his friends, as everyone
knows, would not admit that co-operative solidarity
could be an instrument of social regeneration. Having
said so, said it again and repeated it ad nauseam^ their
attitude brought about memorable encounters between
them and the co-operators. The most impetuous of all the
orthodox economists was undoubtedly Paul Brelay, Vice-
President of the Society of Political Economy, an ani-